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SPAIN TURNS 


e Roberto 


We print in full the following statement (introduced in no. 2, 
vol. 2) because we believe that, as a carefully reasoned, pains- 
taking description of the parallelogram of forces now operative in 
embattled Spain, it has the importance of an historical document. 
Now, before the situation has reached its full development and 
the outlines of tendencies are again obscured, it is necessary to 
speak plainly and without fear. 


strikes of the industrial workers and the renewed “lawless- 

ness” in the countryside began to push the government of 
the Spanish Republic into a situation that appeared strangely 
similar to its position six months after the proclamation of the 
Republic in 1931. It felt again the need of leaning on the 
military, on the generals. There was little likelihood of im- 
mediately bettering the economic condition of the country, and 
the discontent of the poor three quarters of the population began 
to overflow the dams set for it by the labor parties. The speeches 
of Calvo Sotelo and his fellow reactionaries in the Cortes were 
taunts thrown at a government that was said to be afraid to ex- 
ecute its sworn duties—that is, afraid to repress social disorder. 
The Martinez Barrio cabinet swung between the menace of an- 
archo-syndicalism and the complaints of the reactionaries. And 
at the first report of the revolt, it offered the Ministry of War 
to General Mola. But it was too late. The progressive Mola 
was already marching on Madrid to overthrow the republic that 
was offering him its Ministry of War. 


LEFT WITHOUT an army, the government in Madrid 
had no other recourse than to recognize as its own the call 
to arms immediately raised by the labor organizations. Only 
the day before July 19 it saw some of these elements as its chief 
enemy. But if Mola did not want to defend the Republic, why 
not accept the anarchists? 


Si: MONTHS after the February elections, the increasing 


In Madrid, Barcelona and other cities, the military revolt was 
smothered by the spontaneous action of the population. With 
the arming of their membership, the labor parties and trade 
union organizations began to acquire a governmental status. In 
Catalonia and the Asturias, their committees assumed some of the 
functions of the official apparatus, especially the army and police 
control. There appeared the phenomenon of “dual power,” with 
the militia committees and other representative labor bodies seem- 
ing to take to the “legitimate” government the relation that the 
Petrograd Soviet had toward the Provisional Government in the 
period between March 1917 and October 1918. 


The observer comparing the role of the Petrograd Soviet of 
1917-1918 with that of the anti-fascist committees in the first 
months of the Civil War in Spain, will notice that the Pro- 
visional Government derived its power from the Petrograd Soviet, 
through its inclusion, first as its Minister of Justice, then as its 
chairman, of the vice-president of the Soviet of Soldiers’ and 
Workers, Alexander Kerensky. ‘The first “Provisional Govern- 
ment” and the consequent “Coalition Government” survived and 
fell with the backing of disapproval of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
and the Peasants’ Soviets, which, in a joint conference, on July 
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, 1917, on the motion of its Menshevik members (sic), re- 
cognized themselves as the supreme authority in the country. The 
original, genuine, functioning Soviets were—before their destruc- 
tion by the Bolsheviks—houses of representatives speaking and 
acting for the able-bodied manhood of Russia, then, for the most 
part, in the army. ‘They were the only popular representative 
bedies in the country. The word means “council.” All re- 
presentative bodies are councils. But the Russian Soviets were 
haphazardly and indirectly chosen representative bodies. Because 
of this defect they lent themselves to manipulation by politicians’ 
caucuses. ‘Their rise and disappearance, their loss of sovereign 
power to the inner clique of the Bolshevik party, are explained 
by the chaotic conditions under which they functioned as organs 
of government and the political backwardness of the Russian 
masses. One of the huge jokes played by history on the labor 
movement of the world is that these backward Russian soviets 
are held up to it, by well-intentioned counsellors, as the only form 
under which the domination of the working class can be realized. 
In Spain we had in 1936 a typical bourgeois parliament, the 
Cortes; municipal councils; two great national trade union or- 
ganizations; a number of strong political parties. Even the 
factory committees, common in non-rebel territory, after July, 
are trade union committees. In places, there are rival factory 
committees, representing both the C.N.T. and U.G.T. 


None of these organizations wanted to fade away in the classic 
soviets—to be manipulated either by a Scheidemann for the pre- 
servation of the status quo or by a “revolutionary vanguard” 
for the institution of its dictatorship. Political life in Spain is 
not ingenuous enough to permit the easy application of that beauti- 
fully simple technique which so many good people, who confuse 
the dictatorship of party “big shots” with the proletarian dictator- 
ship, have come to believe is the unconditional mode of proletarian 
revolutions. (First you have a “revolutionary situation’ —dis- 
order, in which the old State collapse. Then, soviets arise. Then 
the “revolutionary vanguard,” the revolutionary party, captures 
ccntrol of the soviets. Then the party institutes its dictatorship, 
using the name, and, as long as it is convenient, the form of the 
soviets as a false-face for its totalitarian rule.) The rivals to the 
previously constituted government in Spain and Catalonia during 
the first months of the Civil War—they remain that to a lesser 
extent even now—were the parties and trade union organizations 
that had put armed men in the field. In the Basque provinces, 
for example, the conservative, Catholic Basque nationalist or- 
ganizations play this role. 

The passage of the anti-fascist defence into a socialist revolution 
was not hindered by the unwillingness of the party and trade- 
union committees to change into soviets model 1917. Neither 
was it necessarily aided by the appearance of these committees, 
though it is true that through them a certain section of the 
population came closer than before to exercising direct control 
over the State machinery. Dispensing with the parliament, based 
on universal franchise, has no socialist significance. ‘The opposite 
is true. Bourgeois democracy is not bourgeois because it wields 
a parliament. A government, democratic or other, is bourgeois 
because its legislative and executive apparatus serves the interests 
of the eaters of surplus-value, who by reason of their economic 
position are the real masters of the instruments of repression 
that make up the State. In capitalism, the parliament, by offer- 
ing the population an opportunity to. exercise some influence over 
the acts of the executive branch, compensates for the bureaucratic- - 
military features of the State. 
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The realization of a socialist revolution in Spain is not decided, 
automatically, by the appearance or absence of regulation soviets. 
It is decided in Spain, as elsewhere, by the conscious stand of 
the population on the question of the abolition of capitalism as 
expressed through its representative organs—and, of course, by 
the level of economic development. 


The principal purpose of the State we know is to assure, with 
the aid of its armed force, the economic oppression of the property- 
less majority by a priveleged minority. “This description applies 
also to the “Soviet State” of today. In the socialist revolution, 
the working class, the propertyless, will take hold of the machinery 
of State and transform it from an instrument for oppression of 
the majority by the minority into an instrument for constraint of 
the minority by the majority—in order to free this majority from 
the yoke of social inequality. The military, bureaucratic, police 
type of State cannot be a means of this emancipation. The in- 
strument of social emancipation can only be a State based on the 
self-administration of the people. 


For the socialist revolution, which does not stop at the seizure 
of power, will be the “deepest” of all historic actions to date. 
It will suppose the widest possible increase of political activity 
by the population. It will call for the merging of the executive 
functions of the State with the people by means of all manner 
and means of parliaments, the “talking shops’ for which the 
sovietists and fascists show so much contempt. 


The Russian soviets of March 1917-October 1918 were based 
in a very defective manner, on popular self administration. Be- 
cause of their defective character, they were easily replaced by an 
egregious form of the old bureaucratic, military, police type of 
State that calls itself the Soviet State. The lion swallowed the 
lamb and called itself lamb. We can understand why people who 
seek a party dictatorship should cry for soviets. 

But a genuine Bolshevik party—with its characteristic realist 
grasp of the situation—does not insist on soviets where none 
arise, or where the existing soviets do not lend themselves to its 
ends. A genuine Bolshevik party is interested in power—in as 
much power as suits its purpose, and in any form that it may be 
gotten. In Spain it is the Trotskyites and, to a lesser degree, 
the quasi-Trotskyite P.O.U.M. that clamor for soviets. But 
these are pseudo-Bolshevists, isolated from reality by their own 
dogma, by their Anabaptist belief that the socialist revolution 
and its methods have been revealed, once for all time, in Petro- 
grad in October 1918. 

The Communist Party of Spain, on the other hand, has by 
now forgotten that it peddled the soviet idea for sixteen years. 
Its guides in Moscow have evaluated the realities of the situation. 
They have concluded that their diplomatic needs, the Welt- 
politik needs of the parent body, the original and only Soviet 
State, are suited perfectly by the pre-war rationalizations of 
Araquistdin, the theorist of the Caballero wing of the Socialist 
Party, who wrote shrewdly on the question of State forms 
applicable to revolutionary Spain. 

The interests of the U.S.S.R. in the arena of international— 
imperialist—politics can be best served by the revival of the 
‘Segitimate,” ministerial, regime in Spain. It can be best served 
by returning to Azafia’s government the functions and authority 
it had lost to the party and trade union committees during the 
first months of the civil war. It can be best served by combatting 
the attempts of some worker organizations to turn the anti-rebel 
defence into a social revolution and resort, with that objective, 
to all sorts of “social excesses and economic experiments.” It 
can be best served by realizing further State centralization, and 
if necessary the party’s own (veiled, of course) bureaucratic 
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dictatorship—in order to defeat the internationally irresponsible 
elements who, slighting the interests of the U.S.S.R., want to 
complicate the European situation by trying to tie up the anti- 
fascist struggle with revolution. 

IN 1931, the Communist Party of Spain and its trade union 
affiliate were practically paper organizations. The party polled 
less than six thousand votes in the elections that brought the 
Republic in April 1931. It was ressuscitated by the fine, chari- 
table activity of the Trotskyites. By February 1936, it already 
had a definite function to perform in Spain. It grew, but still 
owed most of its deputies to the cooperation of its Republican 
and Socialist allies and was insignificant compared to the hugely 
expanded Socialist Party. 

Vhe outbreak of the rebellion, the first months of the Civil 
War, increased the importance of the C.N.T. and seemed to 
cffer an opportunity for the greater influence of the P.O.U.M., 
which even now, however, counts no more than 40,000 members 
in the country and whose membership in Madrid does not exceed 
3,000. The C.N.T. became a dominant force through its im- 
mediate, almost barehanded, rush to grapple with the revolting 
militarists, its organization of anti-militia committees, its im- 
mediate seizure of industry, in Catalonia, the Asturias and to a 
lesser extent in the Madrid and Valencia regions. 

The Socialist Party, on the other hand, was now the govern- 
ment party, par excellence, first entering and then heading the 
“legitimate” State apparatus centered in Madrid. 

The political lineup in Republican Spain has changed a great 
deal since October 1936. The Communist Party has superseded 
the Socialist Party as the most influential political group in the 
Madrid-Valencia sphere. It is now the second most important 
political force in the Basque country and Catalonia. 

Nominally the Socialist Party is still an independent body, 
adhering to the Second International. In fact, the Socialist Party 
of Spain is the same kind of organization ag the Catalonia P.S. 
U. C. It has been captured by the Communists. The official 
announcement of the fusion of the two organizations (the Com- 
munist and Socialist parties) under the name of United Socialist 
Party of Spain waits for the propitious international moment. 
The Prieto faction, still holds out for independence, which is, 
however, no longer fact. With the Socialist Party, the Com- 
munists took control of the Social-Democratic labor union federa- 
tion, the U.G.T. ‘Through the influence and official activity of 
the Communist Minister of Agriculture, the Communist Party 
has captured the control of the Federation of Agricultural 
Workers. By lumping together several Catalonian liberal groups, 
two insignificant Social-Democratic parties and their own paper 
organizations, the Communists brought into existence the men- 
tioned P.S.U.C. (the United Socialist Party of Catalonia). 
Several months after its appearance on the scene, the P.S.U.C. 
was a powerful political instrument, basing itself on the small 
property holders of the Generalitat and manipulating the blown- 
up U.G.T. of Catalonia as a potent check on the revolutionary 
ambitions of the syndicalist C.N.T. 


THE COMMUNISTS have attained their present supremacy in 
republican Spain not merely because of the highly publicized aid 
of the U.S.S.R., aid that came rather late, aid that did not possibly 
exceed the silent, unadvertised help offered by Blum’s associates 
in France, aid that was heavily paid for with Spanish bullion 
and is rationed out to the “safe” sectors of the anti-rebel front, 
aid that fluctuates with the diplomatic situation in Europe and 
may be cut off entirely any moment. Neither is it explained by 
the Communist “capture,” through their “innocents’” organiza- 
tions, of control over the supplies and men coming from the various 
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liberal, labor and anti-fascist trends in Europe and America, so 
that the Communist Party in Spain appears in the country to 
be the sole bridge to the labor and anti-fascist movement of 
the world. 

The Bolsheviks of Spain have attained their present hegemony 
especially because they best express—now that the initial, em- 
phatically revolutionary, enthusiasm of July and August is gone— 
the outlook of numerous sections of the population on the nature 
of the civil war and in its issues. 

The preponderant petty-bourgeois population of Republican 
Spain is seeking an answer to the question: “What will come 
after the civil war—after victory?” It dees not accept the answer 
offered by the politically advanced worker elements, represented 
in the C.N.T. and P.O.U.M., who continue to talk now as in 
July, the language of social revolution. 


This may wound the sensibilities of the happy people who find 
a short cut to revolutionary satisfaction by simply imputing to 
the mass their own outlook and their own desires. This may 
read like treachery to the good revolutionists in Chicago who 
assert, according to the time-honored trick of the C.I., that the 
Spanish poulation is blazing with a desire for world revolution 
but it is being deceived by “bad leaders.” Why, in this “revolu- 
tionary situation,” the mass follows the bad leaders, instead of 
following the revolutionaries, these guides of history will never 
tell. 


The Spanish Bolsheviks—the Communist Party of Spain—are 
receiving the support of the great mass of workers who have re- 
cently been drawn into political life and into the trade-unions. 
They are supported by the urban petty-bourgeoisie and the rural 
workers and small property-holders, who form the overwhelming 
majority of the population of the country. The Communist Party 
chooses to reflect the outlook of the overwhelmingly petty bour- 
geois population of Spain and thus take a successful stand in 
opposition to the elements that want to make the civil war and 
social revolution one, because that way it ministers to the interests 
of the world power whose servant and instrument it is. 

Here is the program of the Communist Party of Spain, a 
program shared by the bourgeois Republicans and the majority 
of the Socialist Party: 

1. The civil war is not a part of a social revolution but a war 
for national liberation, a war for independence, fought against 
Germany and Italy and comparable to the war waged by the 
people of Spain against Napoleon in 1808. 

2. Not a people’s army but an army organized and controlled 
along the traditional bureaucratic lines and manipulated under 
the rules of the old military codex, free from interference by 
“uncontrolled committees.” 

3. No social excesses and revolutionary economic experiments 
in industry, trade and agriculture, excepting the State control 
necessary to suit the exigencies of war. “Collectivized” industry 
must be freed from control by worker committees and put under 
direct State supervision. Hands off—that is addressed to the 
syndicalists—private property in city and country. 

4. Take the worker and militia committees out of govern- 
ment. Return all State functions and State powers to the “legiti- 
mate” apparatus—that is, to the Cortes, to the President, to the 
Ministers and ministries and their appointees. 

Such is the program that is winning popular support in Repub- 
lican Spain. The influence of the Communist Party, its conquest 
of the allegiance and backing of the urban and rural petty-bour- 
geoisie, its capture of the huge Socialist Party, and the Social- 
Democratic trade unions, its understanding and partnership with 
the bourgeois Republicans who are the official holders of the 
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covernment treasury—are unquestionable signs that loyalist Spain 
is experiencing a revulsion frem the program of revolution, which 
was said to have taken hold of the population when the rebellion 
broke out, and is still clung to by the C.N.T. and the less im- 
portant P.O.U.M. 


THE FIRST TWO articles of what may be described as the 
common program ‘of the C.P., the Social-Democracy and the 
bourgeois Republicans seems to be shared even by the C.N.T. 
and the P.O.U.M. at this time. There are, however, important 
differences. These tend to be wiped away as the mentioned pro- 
ponents of “law, order, safety and patience” prove themselves to 
be the stronger and are favored by the arguments of circumstances. 

The swift suppression of the insurgent Barcelona and Madrid 
garrisons in July as a result of the immediate action of the city 
workers had the effect of firing the labor organizations with the 
desire to complete the defeat of the militarists by taking to the 
field as civilian armies. Experience soon demonstrated that a 
well-equipped army, moving as a single machine at the orders 
of a professional general staff, could not be crushed by a number 
of independent little armies, bound to one another by little more 
than their cpposition to the common enemy. The advantages of 
the militarists, accounting to a great extent for their victories 
over the more numerous popular forces, were: 1. technical equip- 
ment, 2. military training and discipline, 3. a single command. 

These requisites had to be matched by the anti-rebel forces to 
avoid defeat and make a bid for victory. Unification remains the 
most important of these problems. The Madrid-Valencia govern- 
ment may have chosen to commit a “blunder” by not encourag- 
ing guerilla warfare. It is nevertheless true that the civil war 
has become a “first-class” war, in which guerillas are important 
only on the fringe of the activity guided by the general staff. 
Furthermore, the duration of the war makes general mobilization 
imperative. The Republican ranks cannot continue to be filled 
with volunteers. It is impossible to imagine an obligatory general 
mobilization without a single military authority. Apparently 
modern wars do not favor people’s armies. 

Both the C.N.T. and the P.O.U.M. have pronounced them- 
selves for a unified army command. True to its anarchist tradi- 
tion, the C.N.T. did not part easily with the idea of a revolu- 
tionary, people’s army. This attitude was not entirely ingenuously 
traditional. The fact is that the guides of the C.N.T. hoped 
to take over the entire works. They wanted a “confederal” army. 
They struck against the shrewd cautiousness of the bourgeois 
Republicans and their Sccial-Democrat and Communist allies, 
who, more afraid of the syndicalists than of the rebels, preferred 
to keep the C.N.T. at a distance from professional staffs and 
supplies. 

The P.O.U.M. was for a unified army and one command from 
the start of the rebellion. It now proposes to match the single 
central command and the subordinate professional stafis of the 
various sectors with political committees named by all the party 
and trade union organizations. The central and sectional pro- 
fessional commands are to be named by the War Ministry of 
Commissariat. The latter is to be composed of representatives 
of all the anti-fascist bodies and supplemented with committees 
elected by soldiers in the unified army. 

The unification of the Republican forces that is emerging at 
this time must move in the direction of complete power by a 
general staff and its backers. The return of the rule of the 
bureaucratic-military machine is made inevitable by the dura= 
tion and bitterness of the struggle. The present proposal of the 
Communist-Sccialist Republican combination promises to include 
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TWO “SECRETS” OF 
MOSCOW TRIALS « Yvon 


From “Révolution Prolétarienne,’ Paris 


Why the Killings? 

‘The systematic extermination of Bolsheviks by themselves, 
while they are in possession of absolute power, is an important 
fact which cannot have “‘simplist’’ causes. We are not dealing 
here with a struggle of the “pure” against the “impure,” though 
such an hypothesis will be found quite consoling by some people. 
It is not a case of an “ideologic” struggle; this would be marked 
by definite signs of heroism. It is not a question of the mere 
extermination of ‘Trotskyism; many of the victims were far from 
being Trotskyites and had never been Trotskyites. Neither is 
it simply the matter of an appetite for killing; though there is 
evident in the affair the shade of ferocity that is peculiarly Stalin’s. 
No, such explanations do not explain a great deal. 

The master of a country—were he the devil himself—would 
not start so dangerous a game if he were really sitting pretty on 
the top of a soviet paradise. Stalin destroys rivals only because 
they are rivals whom the present situation might favor in the 
struggle for power that has been going on since 1917. 

The Revolution, so full of promise and promises, has so far 
brought only more misery and less liberty to those down below. 
The new masters reveal themselves to be as hard and unjust as 
the old ones. The working population of the U.S.S.R. is in fear 
of the one Bolshevik who holds power in the country, but they 
detest all of them profoundly. “That is the essential reason for 
Russians’ show of complete indifference in face of the slaughter. 

“Collectivization” and industrialization have raised the misery 
and oppression of the population to culminating points. They 
have, at the same time, made the ground favorable to reaction. 
This manifests itself in a form that is classic in Russia—terrorist 
activity. In that country, so different from ours, the volcano of 
popular rage rumbles underground for a long time before it 
erupts. The individual terrorist acts are annunciatory little flames 
whose grave significance Stalin understands quite well. 

Down below, the -ground trembles, or is about to tremble. 
What can be the attitude of a Bolshevik under such circumstances? 
If he is in power, he cannot but try to avoid or, at least, delay 
the “‘catastrophe:” first, by making concessions where and when 
concessions can be made; secondly, by persecuting implacably the 
torch carriers and terrifying all that might want to follow them; 
and finally, by eliminating all competitors who might try to 
utilize the situation in order to take his place. If he is not in 
power he will make an attempt to take advantage of the rising 
wave in order to get there. 

The Bolsheviks are not idealists. They do not cultivate heroes. 
They have professed and proved this quite often. They recognize 
and fight only for very concrete things. As party men, they 
believe it is their mission to lead the “unwitting’’ mass to its 
destiny. When they have no power, they must try to conquer 
power. 

When they were beaten, the anti-Stalinist Bolsheviks “re- 
pented.” It is understood they were not earnest. They had to 
do so in order to save what remained of their forces after their 
defeat. They lied when they thought their aim justified lying, 
and Stalin obliged them to lie and abase themselves for the same 
reason. Nobody was fooled. Let us not criticize them. Let us 
merely ennumerate the rules of the “game.” 

The oppositionists recanted, and remained on watch for more 
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propitious circumstances. ‘These came with the general misery 
and discontent resulting from the collectivization and the Five 
Year Plans . The losers again conceived some hopes. It is prob- 
able that foreseeing the catastrophe of the dictator’s policy, they 
spoke about it among themselves or at least expected it attentively 
and with anxiety. How far did they go? Only they themselves 
could tell us. But it is most improbable that they accomplished 
what their conqueror obliged them to confess to. If they plotted, 
it is simply because they had no other means of defending their 
viewpoint. Any other Bolshevik in their place would have done 
the same thing. Nobody who knows the severity of Stalin’s re- 
gime can think of reproaching them. 

It was not therefore for a crime that Stalin punished them 
with shooting. No, he merely suppressed rivals. And he did 
that because the wave of terrorism which Nikolaiev primed in 
December 1934 haunted him more and more. Neither the Zino- 
vievs, nor the Piatakovs, nor the Radeks were and are terrorists. 
Their lives and their writings give proof to this. But in order 
to scare the youth that had seemingly begun to take a liking to 
individual heroism, and in order to deprive it, at the same time, 
of the banners which it might, rightly or wrongly, call its own, 
there was nothing better than a public carnage of the outstand- 
ing oppositionists. ‘The slaughterfest proclaimed clearly: “The 
hand of the executioner will not stop at anything!” 

The relation between the tendency to terrorism, on the increase 
among the youth, and the loudly publicized extermination of the 
old oppositionists is made definite by the present confirmation of 
a reported unsuccessful attempt on the life of the ‘“‘all-power- 
ful” toward the close of July 1936. It is said that the attempt 
was plotted by a small group of very young students, They were 
arrested in time; nothing has been heard of them since. ‘Two 
weeks later, however, the Zinoviey trial was announced, and on 
the 24th of August, sixteen of the “biggest” fell. 

These were not trials. They were assassinations. 


The Conduct of the Accused 


In the spectacle of the Bolsheviks’ devouring one another we 
may recognize a law that has often been illustrated in history. 
The conduct of the accused, however strains our expectations and 
credulity, and remains a half-mystery. 

The inhuman fact that in the several trials there is no evidence 
of a single hero, inclines one to believe that all the victims were 
heroes. It leads one to guess at a sort of heroism unknown up to 
now. We have heard of a party morale that would permit such 
debasement. It is true that the Bolshevik party was formerly 
endowed with a very strong esprit de corps, which could influence 
the public action of its members when the authority of the “party” 
was at stake. It is possible that the silence and the suicide of 
Tomsky in August last were manifestations of this morale, but 
certainly not the public letters written by Piatakov, Rakovsky 
and Radek on the occasion of the Zinoviev Trial, certainly not 
denunciations of comrades. Here there is no question of morale, 
and no heroism. 

A bit of heroism is not cause enough for protest against the 
Stalinist terror. To see clear it is indispensable to look things 
straight in the face. 

Let us first shed light on the point concerning the selection 
of the accused. Not all of those who were arrested reached the 
public trials. No attempt was made to bring some—and they 
were numerous—to the public trials. In other words, the terror- 
ists and the other real rebels were exterminated noiselessly. 
Furthermore, not all whom the police wanted to oblige to take 
a part in the tragi-comedy consented to do so. Certain characters 
resisted all the moral and physical suffering to which they were 
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subjected, to disappear in silence. Therefore, not all of the 
accused demeaned themselves publicly,—but only some of those 
whose public self-abasement appeared useful to Stalin. 

One striking fact, does not permit us to stop our analysis here. 
The individuals appearing at the public trials included all opposi- 
tion tendencies. ‘They were all kinds of men, and with rare ex- 
ceptions, all were former leading Bolsheviks. Does the G.P.U. 
dispose of medical means that enable it to fashion at will the 
personality of its victims? ‘That is hardly probable. Moreover, 
each of the accused preserved his personality. They were unified 
only by their common self-abasement before their conqueror. 

We find an explanation only in the horrifying amoralism 
that has always been practiced by the Bolsheviks in their struggles 
and with the aid of which they have succeeded in vitiating the 
atmosphere of an entire country. 

Let us repeat. The Bolsheviks have, at all times, ridiculed 
the idealists, the fools, the romantics who sacrifice themselves to 
honor, the revolutionists who put honesty and loyalty on the same 
level as their aim. We shall not understand anything about what 
happens among Bolsheviks unless we penetrate into the Bolshevik 
mentality. * 

Their “ethic” has always been one of the least moral. They 
have never stopped before any means to reach their end. During 
the years preceding the revolution, ai/ means were good to strug- 
gle not only against Tsarism but also against the other revolu- 
tionary parties. After 1917, all means were employed to eliminate 
and exterminate other revolutionary tendencies. Since 1920-1921 

7] means were considered permissible in dealing with other frac- 
tions, for conquering the absolute directorship of the International, 
for getting possession of the world labor movement. Well, they 
have gotten complete possession of the country and the Inter- 
national. The only struggle possible now was one among them- 
selves. And a struggle among men who find themselves at the 
end of a race for power is inevitable when these men subscribe 
to the principle of a dictatorship by the “purest” representatives 
of the “only” revolutionary truth. 

For nineteen years the mind of a people has been systematically 
nurtured on the theory and practice that the end justifies the means 
and that this end must be “concrete” —- we may almost say 
“material.” Any one of us who has “escaped” from the U.S.S.R. 
can recall, with something like a shiver, daily instances of in- 
forming (in the police sense of the word) and self-abasement 
through confession, We have heard it taught from a university 
rostrum—and nothing different can be taught in their universities 
—that lying is an historic category, like dignity, loyalty, etc. We 
have had it explained to us that lying, untruth, was not immutable, 
that there is bourgeois lying, just as there was feudal lying and 
just as there is proletarian lying. Lying is not lying for a bour- 
geois when it is of interest to his class. And the same way under 
their socialism lying is not lying when it serves the “interests of 
the working class.” We do not want to discuss here this thesis. 
But we assure the reader that, especially in view of the fact that 
the identity of the “interests” in question are always debatable 
and nearly always debated, the results of such amoralism are 
horrifying. It is almost impossible to look straight into the eyes 
of the clever people who practice it. 

They have had fine and long practice in using such means 
against those outside of their camp. How do you expect them 
not to use these means in a struggle among themselves? Methods, 
even more than theories, have their inexorable logic. 

The Bolsheviks have never wanted to be heroes. Concrete 
calculation entered every act of theirs. In the scaresome game 
played between the two rival sides, practicing the same utilitarian 
“ethic,” only one solution, outside of heroism, was left to the 
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vanquished—to make an effort to remain alive, at any cost, for 
the sake of their special cause—to survive even at the price of an 
apparently complete moral death. 

The winning side cleverly manipulated the hope that one may 
always escape being shot. Before executing the losers, it procured 
from them everything it wanted. 

But the real terrorists are of a different mettle. They do not 
drag behind them the encumbrance of the famous Bolshevist prac- 
tice of amoralism. They are young people, ready to sacrifice them- 
selves, ready to offer their lives. They are young people who 
believe in moral values and the power of example. And the 
Russian population holds them much closer to its heart. Nikolaiev 
is known and whispered of in the depths of Siberia. But complete 
indifference greeted the fate of the old Bolsheviks. Nikolaiev 
did not recant. He did not inform on anybody. He died spotless, 
after courageously telling his executioners what he thought of 
them. No, Stalin would not take the risk of dragging a Nikolaiev 
to a public trial. But it is Nikolaiev who will mark in the history 
of the revolution, the beginning of an epoch: the reaction of an 
oppressed and martyrized people. We do not presume to sit in 
judgement over either set. his is an exposition of facts, which, 
we suspect, lifts a corner of the mystery shrouding the affair. 

The attitude of the accused was a little more colored than at 
the Zinoviev “trial.” All owned up to complete guilt, but they 
managed to do so with more or less dignity. Sokolnikov escaped 
death by accusing Bukharin, Rykov and Uglanov. Radek saved 
his life (for the while) by means of a clever plea made at the 
very close of the trial. His confession was full of insinuations 
and reticence on certain points. The three military judges under- 
stood he had not told everything he knew about the so-called 
Trotskyite nests in the U.S.S.R. He named numerous accom- 
plices: Piatakov, Putna, Bukharin, Tivel, Friedland, Muraloy. 
He said he could have given ten other names. By indirection, 
he let it be understood that there remained another anti-Stalinist 
“Center,” yet unmasked by the pelice. He suggested that the 
accused Dreitzer, who was executed in August 1936 together with 
Zinoviev, had taken along with him into the grave a number of — 
secrets. ‘Don’t do to me what you did to Dreitzer,” he meant 
to say. “Let me live. I can still be of use to you...” 

Morally, he seems to have paid even dearer than Sokolnikov 
for the slight hope of life accorded to him. 

What is our conclusion? It is that Bolshevism, devouring 
itself, has arrived at the end of its cycle. Its false methods and 
false position have led it to a tragic impasse from which it cannot 
extricate itself. 

Let us hope that the workers of the world will understand the 
lesson taught by the history of a party—the best, the model, among 
the pre-Revolution and pre-War parties—which has come to 


this situation after nineteen years of undisputed power. 
Translated by A. Tower 


This is no. 3, vol. 2. During 1936, we succeeded in pub- 
lishing nine numbers of the I.R., though the slim fund with 
which we started provided for eight. It is understood our 
subscribers will receive the full quota of isswes called for 
by their subs. May we appeal to them to enable us to put 


out at least eleven numbers of the I. R. this year? You 
can help—in face of the silent but effective boycott— in 
the following two ways: 


1. Find the magazine new subscribers, 


2. Contribute directly to Ira’s Sustaining Fund. 
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DICTATORSHIP OVER 
PROLETARIAT —* Martov 


This is the second installment of Martov’s work on “State and 
Socialist Revolution.” The next issue will contain “Metaphysical 
Materialism vs. Dialectical Materialism.” 


themselves able to draw with them the majority of the 

country on the road to socialism. Here is the secret of the 
spread of the “‘soviet idea” in the confused consciousness of the 
European proletariat. 

Now the majority opposing socialism, or backing parties that 
oppose socialism, may include numerous worker elements. To 
the extent that this is true, the principle of “soviet rule” will 
imply not only the repudiation of democracy in the framework 
of the nation but also the suppression of democracy within the 
working class. 

In theory, soviet rule does not annul democracy. In theory, 
soviet rule merely limits democracy to the workers and the 
“poorest peasantry.” But the essence of democracy is not ex- 
pressed—either exclusively or in principle—by mathematically 
universal suffrage. The “universal suffrage” attained by the 
most advanced countries before the Russian Revolution excluded 
women, the military and sometimes young people up to the age 
of 25. These exceptions did not deprive these countries of a 
democratic character, as long as in the majority called on to 
exercise the sovereignty of the people there remained a degree of 
democratism reconcilable with the need of preserving the capitalist 
bases of society. 

For this reason, denying electoral rights to bourgeois and 
rentiers, and even to members of the liberal professions — an 
eventuality admitted by Plekhanov for the period of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat—does not of itself make the “soviet” re- 
gime something absolutely undemocratic . We may even suppose 
such a measure to be entirely reconcilable with the development 
of other features of democracy, which, in spite of the limitation 
of electoral rights, may really make of the regime “‘a democracy 
more perfect” than any previous political form based on the 
social domination of the bourgeoisie. 

The exclusion of the bourgeois minority from participation in 
State power may not necessarily help to consolidate the power 
of the majority. It may even hinder this object by tending to 
impoverish the social value of the popular will expressed in the 
electoral struggle. That is not, however, sufficient to make the 
soviet system undemocratic. 

What gives the soviet system that character is the suppression 
of democracy in the relations among the privileged citizens who 
are at least called on to become holders of State power. 

These are the inalienable tokens of a democratic regime, no 
matter how limited is the circle of citizens to whom they apply: 

The absolute submission of the entire executive apparatus to 
popular representation (even though in the case of the soviets 
it does not comprise all citizens). The electiveness and recall 
of the administration, of judges, of the police. The democratic 
organization of the army. ‘The control and publicness of all 
administrative acts. ‘The liberty of political coalition (though 
it may mean liberty only for the “privileged,” in the mentioned 
sense of the term). The inviolability of the citizens’ individual 
and collective rights and protection against any abuses on the 
part of the final agents of State power. Citizens’ liberty to dis- 


Tite revolutionary sectors of the population do not believe 
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cuss all State questions. Citizens’ right and power to exercise 
freely pressure on the governmental mechanism. Etc, etc. 

History has shown us democratic republics that admitted 
slavery (Athens, for example). The theoreticians of sovietism 
have never rejected the democratic principles enumerated above. 
On the contrary, they have affirmed that on the reduced electoral 
base of the soviets these principles will bloom forth as they were 
never able to develop on the more extensive foundation of cap- 
italist democracy, We must not forget Lenin’s promise that 
all the workers would participate directly in the administration 
of the State, all soldiers in the election of officers, that police and 
officialdom as such would be suppressed. 

. The absence of democracy within the soviet system presumes 
that the proletarian (revolutionary) elements building the regime 
recognize the factual existence of the following conditions: 

I. ‘Fhe working class forms a minority in a hostile population. 

2. Or it is itself divided into fractions struggling for power 
among themselves. 

3. Or the two given phenomena are simultaneously effective. 

In all the mentioned cases, the real reason for the popularity 
of the “soviet idea” is found in the desire to repress the will of 
all other groups of the population, including proletariat groups, 
in order to assure the triumph of a determined revolutionary 
minority. 

Charles Naine, the well-known Swiss militant, writes: 

“At the beginning of 1918, we were in a panic. “There was 
no time to delay. Soviets of workers, soldiers and peasants had 
to be formed in Switzerland immediately, and a red guard con- 
stituted. The knowing minority had to impose its will on the 
majority, even with brute force. For the great mass, the workers, 
are in economic slavery. They cannot accomplish their own 
liberation. ‘They are educated, their minds are formed, by their 
masters; they are incapable of understanding their true interests. 
It is up to the knowing minority to free the mass from the tute- 
lage of its present masters Only after this is done will the 
mass understand. Scientific socialism is the truth. The minority 
possessing the knowledge of the truth of scientific socialism has 
the right to impose it on the mass. Parliament is only an obstruc- 
tion. It is an instrument of reaction. ‘The bourgeois press 
poisons the minds of the people. It should be suppressed. Later, 
that is, after the social order will have been totally transformed 
by the socialist dictators, liberty and democracy will be recon- 
stituted. Then the citizens will be in the position to form a real 
democracy; they will then be free from the economic regime, 
which oppressing them, keeps them at present from manifesting 
their true will.” (Charles Naine: Dictature du prolétariat ou 
démocratie, page 7) 

Only the blind and the hypocritical will fail to recognize that 
Charles Naine has presented here, divested of its usual phrase- 
ologic ornamentation, the ideology of Bolshevism. It is in this 
shape that the latter has been assimilated by the masses in Russia, 
Germany, Hungary, and wherever Bolshevism has made its 
appearance. 


This phraseologic ornamentation does not always succeed in 
hiding. There is, for example, the important statement by P. 
Orlovsky (V. Vorovsky, later Soviet representative at Rome, 
killed in Lausanne, May 1923, ed.), entitled “The Communist 
International and the World Soviet Republic.” The author pro- 
poses to deal with the ‘“‘crux of the question” of the soviet system. 

“The soviet system in itself,” he writes, “merely implies parti- 
cipation of the popular masses in the administration of the State: 
but it does not assure them either mastery or even a predominant 
influence (in the administration of the State).” 
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Substituting the words “parliamentary democracy” for the term 
“soviet system,” we get a truth that is as elementary as the one 
expressed by Orlovsky. Indeed, developed democratic parlia- 
mentarism even assures the masses of the opportunity to participate 
in State administration. It does not, however, guarantee their 
political domination. 

Here is Orlovsky’s conclusion: 

“Only when the soviet system has put the effective State power 
in the hands of the Communists, that is to say in the party of 
the working class, may the workers and other exploited elements 
obtain access to the exercise of State power as well as the possi- 
bility of reconstructing the State on new bases, conforming to 
their needs, etc.” 

So that the soviet system is good as long as it is in the hands 
of the communists. For “as soon as the bourgeoisie succeeds in 
possessing itself of the soviets (as was the case in Russia under 
Kerensky and now—in 1919—in Germany), it utilizes them 
against the revolutionary workers and peasants, just as the Tsars 
used the soldiery sprung from the people to oppress the people. 
Therefore, soviets can fulfill a revolutionary role, and free the 
working masses, only when they are dominated by the communists. 
And for the same reason, the growth of soviet organizations in 
other countries is a revolutionary phenomenon in the proletarian 
sense—not merely in the petty-bourgeois sense— only when 
it is paralleled by the triumph of communism.” 

There could be no clearer statement. The “soviet system” 
is an instrument which permits the State power to slip into the 
hands of the communists. The instrument is put aside as soon 
as it has fulfilled its historic function. That is never said, of 
course. 


“The Communist Party, that is to say, the party of the work- 
ing class...” The principle is always posed in these words. 
Not one of the parties—nor even the most advanced party, the 
party most representative of the interests of the proletarian class. 
No, the only real worker party. 

Orlovsky’s idea is excellently illustrated in the order of the 
day that was adopted by the Communist conference at Kashine 
and published in Pravda No. 3, 1919: 

“The middle peasant may be admitted to power, even when 
he does not belong to the party, if he accepts the soviet platform 
—with the reservation that the preponderant roll of direction in 
the soviets must remain with the party of the proletariat. It is 
absolutely inadmissible to deliver the soviets entirely into the 
hands of the non-party middle peasants. “That would expose to 
the danger of complete destruction all the conquests of the pro- 
letarian revolution, at a moment when the last and decisive 
battle against international reaction is taking place.” 


The communists at Kashine contented themselves with baring 
the real meaning of the “dictatorship” only in so far as it applied 
to the peasantry. But everybody knows that the same solution 
also disposes of the “middle” worker. We are dealing here with 
a ‘‘worker and peasant” power and not merely with a “worker” 
power. 

What originally made the “soviet idea” so attractive to social- 
ists was, no doubt, their unlimited confidence in the collective 
intelligence of the working class, their confidence in the workers’ 
ability to attain, by means of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
a condition of complete self-administration, excluding the shadow 
of minority tutelage. The first enthusiasm for the soviet system 
Was an enthusiasm springing from the desire to escape the frame- 
work of the hierarchically organized State. 

Ernest Deumig (left independent) said in his eloquent report 
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at the first pan-German congress of soviets, held on 16-21 of 
December 1918: 

“The present German revolution is distinguished by its pos- 
session of deucedly little confidence in its own forces, We are 
still suffering from the spirit of military subservience and passive 
obedience, our heritage from the past centuries. This spirit can- 
not be killed by mere electoral struggles, by election tracts passed 
out among the masses every two or three years. It can only be 
destroyed by a sincere and powerful effort to maintain the German 
people in a condition of permanent political activity. ‘This can- 
not be realized outside of the soviet system. We ought to finish, 
once for always, with the entire old administrative machinery’ of 
the Reich, of the independent (German) States, of the muni- 
cipalities. To substitute self administration for administration 
from above should be more and more the aim of the German 
people.” 

And at the same congress, the Spartakist Heckert declared: 

“The Constituent Assembly (Parliament) will be a re- 
actionary institution even if it has a socialist majority. The 
reason for this is that the German people is completely apolitical. 
It asks to be led. It has not as yet accomplished: the smallest 
act that might be evidence of its desire to become master of its 
own destiny. Here in Germany people wait to have liberty 
brought to them by leaders. Liberty is not created at the base.” 

“The soviet system,’ he continues, “is an organization con- 
fiding to the large masses the direct task of constructing the social 
edifice. The Constitutional. Assembly (Parliament), on the 
other hand, leaves this function to leaders.” 

We have struck here against something especially interesting. 
For in the same report that glorifies the soviets as a guarantee of 
the self-administration of the working class, Deumig gives a 
rather dark picture of the real German soviets, personified in 
their congress of 1918: 

“No revolutionary parliament in history has revealed itself 
more timorous, more commonplace, meaner, than the revolutionary 
parliament here congregated. 

“Where is great breath of idealism that dominated and moved 
the French National Convention? Where is the young enthusiasm 
of March 1848? ‘There is not a trace of either.” 


And though he finds the German “soviets” timorous, limited 
and mean, Dzumig seeks the key to all the problems raised by 
the social revolution in the delivery of “all power to the soviets.” 
All power to the timorous as a means of throwing ourselves 
boldly beyond the easy formula of universal suffrage! A bizarre 
paradox? Oh, no! The paradox hides a very precise significance, 
which if still in the “subconscious” for Dzumig, attains conscious 
expression in P. Orlovsky’s formula: “With the aid of the soviet 
system, the State power passes into the hands of the communists.” 
Put another way—through the intermediary of the soviets, the 
revolutionary minority secures its domination over the “timorous.” 

Now Dezumig’s observation was in complete agreement with 
the facts. In the first pan-German congress of soviets, Scheide- 
mann’s partisans and the soldiers held an overwhelming majority. 
The congress smelled of timidity and meanness of viewpoint. Four 
and a half years of “class collaboration” and “trench fraterniza- 
tion” have not failed to leave marks both on the worker in 
overalls and the worker in military drab. 


And as correct as Deumig were the Bolsheviks in June. 1917, 
when they threw up their hands in indignation at the despair- 
ing marrow-mindedness that dominated the first pan-Russian 
congress of soviets, though at its head was a politician like 
Tseretelli, who had, to an exceptional degree, the ability to raise 
the masses above the every-day level. We, the Internationalists, 
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who had the pleasure of being a tiny minority at this congress, 
also despaired at the timidity and lack of understanding showed 
again and again by the immense ‘“‘flow-bog” of the Menshevik 
and Social-revolutionary majority in the face of stupendous world 
events and the most arduous political and social problems. We 
could not understand why the Bolsheviks, who showed such great 
indignation at the spirit dominating the Congress, should never- 
theless call for ‘‘All power to the soviets!” We refused to 
understand them even when, in view of the situation, they or- 
ganized a demonstration the object of which was to force an 
assembly of this character to possess itself fully of State power. 

I have already mentioned that the fear of making possible the 
triumph of the “timorous” pushed Lenin, after the 3rd of June 
1917, to repudiate, as outdated, the slogan: “All power to the 
soviets.” We find a German analogy in the Spartakist decision 
to boycott the election to the second (April) pan-German con- 
gress of soviets. 

The consequent course of the Russian revolution cured Lenin 
of his passing “lack of faith.” The soviets fulfilled the role 
expected of them. The rising tide of the revolutionary en- 
thusiasm of the bourgeoisie set in motion the worker and peasant 
masses, washing away their “meanness.” Lifted by the wave, 
the Bolsheviks possessed themselves of the government apparatus. 
Then the role of the insurrectionary element came to an end, 
The Moor had accomplished his task. The State that came into 
being with the aid of the ‘“‘power of the soviets” became the 
“Soviet power.’ ‘The communist minority incorporated in this 
State made itself secure, once for always, against possible return 
of the spirit of “meanness.” ‘The idea slowly engendered in the 
subconscious reached its full development in the theory of P. 
Orlovsky and the practice of the Kashine communists. 

Dictatorship as a means of protecting the people against the 
reactionary narrowness of the people—such is the historic point 
of departure of (19th century) revolutionary communism at the 
time when the worker class it claims to personify begins to see 
clearly through the lies and hypocrisy of the liberty proclaimed 
by capitalism. 

Buonarotti, the theoretician of Babeuf’s plot of 1796, con- 
cluded that as soon as power was taken by the communists they 
would find it necessary to isolate France from other countries 
by an insuperable barrier—in order to preserve the masses from 
bad influences. No publication, he declared, might appear in 
France without the authorization of the communist government. 


“All socialists, excepting the Fourierists,’ wrote Weitling in 
1840, “subscribe unanimously to the belief that the form of 
government called democracy does not suit, and is even prejudicial 
to, the social organization the principles of which are being con- 
cretized at this moment.” 

Etienne Cabet wrote that socialist society could allow, in each 
city, a single newspaper, which would of course be issued by the 
government. The people were to be protected against the temp- 
tation of seeking the truth in the clash of opinions. 

In 1839, at the political trial devoted to the insurrection led 
by Blanqui and Barbes, much was made of a communist catechism 
found on the accused. ‘The catechism dealt among other things 
with the problem of dictatorship: 


“Tt is unquestionable that after a revolution accomplished in 
behalf of our ideas, there will be created a dictatorial power 
whose mission it will be to direct the revolutionary movement. 
This dictatorial power will of necessity base itself on the assent 
of the armed population, which, acting in the general interest, 
will evidently represent the enlightened will of the great majority 
of the nation, 
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“To be strong, to act quickly, the dictatorial power will have 
to be concentrated in as small a number of persons as possible. 

“ . . To undermine the old society, to destroy it at its base, 
to overthrow the foreign and domestic enemies of the Republic, 
to prepare the new foundations of social organization and, finally, 
lead the people from the revolutionary government to a regular 
republican government—such are the functions of the dictatorial 
power and the limits of its duration.” (Bourguin, Le socialisme 
francais de 1789 a 1848, Paris, 1912.) 

One may ask if the doctrine of those that stand for “power to 
the soviets,” in the manner of P, Orlovsky and the Kashine Com- 
munists, is much different from that of the Parisian communists 


—— fpooks 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIALISM 
By John Strachey, Random House, New York 
Revizwrp sy PAaut Marticx 


RITING on Strachey’s book I'he Nature of Capitalist 
Crisis (Modern Monthly, April 1935) the present re- 


viewer had to close with the remark that anyone, like Stra- 

chey, “who does not understand capitalism is also incapable of get- 
ting at the state of society which must of necessity result from it.” 
This statement is well illustrated by Strachey’s new book. His 
Theory and Practice is essentially the last revision of the program 
of the Communist party spread over five hundred pages. It re- 
chews the known statement of the Russophiles in an especially 
uninteresting manner. It serves as a further example of the 
sterility of present-day Bolshevism. 

The book is divided into four, almost unrelated, parts. 

“Stalin,” writes Strachey, “is the culminating figure in a whole 
group of men, which includes the several million members of 
the Communist Party, and in the last analysis includes the whole 
Russian working class (p. 172).” Leaders are chosen, but “unique 
about working class rule is that the workers choose their leaders 
far more carefully, through the long and searching apprentice- 
ship of work in the Party, and control them far more closely, 
than do the capitalists (p. 173).” This might explain the fact 
that “the workers” were able in as short a period as seventeen 
years to discover that most of their carefully chosen leaders were 
“agents of the counter-revolution,” hired by Hitler and she 
Mikado. “Voting by secret ballot is impossible for an illiterate 
population, (p. 176).” That is how Strachey accounts for the up to 
now questionable election method, but control by their leaders 
seemed unhampered by the fact of the illiteracy of the masses. 

But this is past history. We have now in Russia “a new kind 
of democracy.” He quotes heavily from Engels, Lenin and Stalin 
to explain why the state exists. After first making Russia a 
“classless sociéty,” Strachey restates his position and says that 
the State can only be done away with, “when a truly classless 
society appears (p. 188).” There must then be an “untruly” 
classless society in Russia. One may, therefore, apply to Strachey’s 
chosen fatherland what he says about his as yet unconquered 
fatherland: “So long as a limited class own society’s very means 
of life that class will rule; and the most perfectly democratic 
constitution in the world can do no more than mask, and a little 
mitigate, its dictatorship (p. 149).” 

On questions like religion, peace, war, nationalism, liberty, etc., 
Strachey rewrites the typical respective editorial of the C, P. 
dailies, Criticism would be futile here. The third part of his 
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book contains essays on the development of the working class 
movement. Partly interesting and readable, they are of no. real 
significance. ‘The last part, The Science of Social Change, is 
the most meager section of the book. Overstuffed with quota- 
tions from Engels’ Anti-Duhring, it illustrates most clearly 
Strachey’s theoretical incapacity. 

His book “attempts to say what the working class movement 
of the world is striving for (p. 9).” In his opinion, this has become 
comparatively easy as “socialism has now been established in one 
of the major countries of the world (p. 9).” Yet, he does not 
address his book to the workers, but to the “best men and women 
of every class in Britain and America (p. 18).” ‘The good old 
days of progressive capitalism are over; to lead a fuller life, 
Strachey is convinced, the “best men and women” will soon turn 
to socialism. He wants to show how nice socialism really is. 
Capitalism in its hey-day, he admits was swell, but socialism is 
better,—and anyhow it is inevitable. 

A society with “profitability as the criterion of production,” 
Strachey maintains, is bound to decline, bringing along unbear- 
able crisis conditions which will lead to a revolutionary change, 
to socialism, “the first stage of communism.” ‘The later stage 
presupposes all-around abundance, brought about by socialism. 
Obviously he contradicts here comrade Stalin himself, who so 
often pointed out that the “principle of profitability in all enter- 
prises is indispensable to socialism” a principle, which, according 
to Strachey, leads to decline. 

Strachey agrees largely with Stuart Chase and his school, in 
that the “essential economic problem of socialism is the deliberate 
decision of some central body as to what goods, and how many 
of each of them should be produced (p. 31).”’ The only difference 
between him and Stuart Chase is, that the latter looks at his 
“Government in Business” as a capitalist affair, while Strachey 
regards it as a problem of socialism. Socialism is to be realized 
by the statisticians; a plan is needed. Fortunately, however— 
“although unintentionally”—the capitalist class has also provided 
the world and Strachey with ‘‘a draft economic plan (p. 32).” 
The findings of The National Survey of Potential Product 
Capacity (The Chart of Plenty), are sufficient and satisfactory 
to start socialism with. ‘The partial elimination of competition 
by the monopolization of capital has brought plenty of trouble. 
The remaining competition of the individual enterpreneurs is 
to be replaced by the co-ordinating activity of a Planning 
Authority. A consistent, developed monopoly seems to Strachey 
to be the solution. General competition or none at all—that is 
the question. The technical-organizational planning, which marks 
any of the capitalist enterprises today, is to be extended over the 
whole of society. 

No economic problem exists here for Strachey. He simply 
takes technical-organizational problems for economic problems. 
In reality, socialism will deal with the relation of the producer to 
the means of production and therewith to the products of his 
labor. It is an economic problem. Only after this is solved, will 
the technical-organizational problems arise. Strachey is not in- 
terested in a change of the economic relation in society. The 
State, with its planning authority, simply takes the place of the 
former capitalists. For the workers nothing is to be changed. 
As before, they have no control over the means of production and 
therefore none over the products of their labor. All “planning” 
under such conditions must be “planning” to reproduce these 
conditions on a larger scale, that is to appropriate continuously 
more surplus-value from the workers and by so doing increase the 
social contradictions involved in their exploitation. 

Such conditions necessarily imply crisis situations. 


The abund- 
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ance necessary for “communism” cannot be created. Exploitation, 
because of the modified form of society, becomes only sooner a 
hindrance to further development of the productive forces. Russia 
has not and cannot overreach the level of productive capacities 
acquired by the old private-capitalist system. 

What Strachey has to say about the “existing socialist system 
of production” he has taken from the Webbs’ Soviet-Communism: 
A New Civilization. He accepts the Webbs as authorities be- 
cause their Fabian ideology assures for him sufficient objectivity 
on their part. Fabian socialism, is a proposed form of state 
capitalism. When B. Shaw returned from Russia he claimed 
that the Bolsheviks had done nothing more than realize the Fabian 
program. The Webbs’ appraisal of Russia is, therefore, really 
a self-appraisal. ‘Their “objective” statements make life easier 
for Strachey. All he has to do is to quote and to popularize the 
Webbs’ fairy tales. 

Strachey makes it clear that Russia has nothing to do with the 
“Somewhat monotone picture of the ‘socialist state’ often drawn 
by those who favor the continuance of the capitalist system 
(p. 62).” In agriculture, for instance, producers’ co-operatives 
predominate. And as they sell a great deal of their products on 
the market in which competing bidders exist, . . . a large number 
of goods and serviles are distributed by means of exchanges be- 
tween different producers, and not by allocation of the planning 
authorities . .. An important proportion of the total annual pro- 
duction comes to a genuine market and is bought and sold, be- 
tween organizations and between individuals (pp. 62-63).” But 
this has nothing to do with capitalism, because, according to 
Strachey, “at no point in the process is there the employment of 
wage labor for the purpose of making profit for any individual 
or group of individuals, and secondly, no act of purchase is made 
with the object of re-selling the goods obtained at a profit to a 
third individual or organization (p. 64).” Is it possible that 
Strachey does not know that his ‘producers’ co-operatives,’ con- 
tinuously and with the approval of the Soviet State, hire wage 
laborers for exploitation? The Handbook of the Soviet Union 
(p. 435), for instance, explains that workers are shifted from the 
cities to the villages when a shortage of employment possibilities 
in industry arises. Profits are not made in the sphere of circula- 
tion. It is obvious that Stalin’s “principle of profitability” must 
involve the exploitation of labor. ‘The market is necessary for 
a profit making society. There it realizes the profits created in 
the productive process. Surely to realize greater profits, as 
Strachey quotes Stalin, “the expansion of soviet trade is a very 
urgent problem (p. 64).’’ Wage-labor in industry is profit pro- 
duction, the existing wage labor in agriculture is the same. The 
tendency of the state to introduce the wage-system in the whole 
of agriculture explains the present restrictions clamped on the 
collectives and the individual peasants. 


The “paradox of plenty” must in time appear also in Russia. 
After quoting the Webbs on the “existing abundance in soviet 
stores,” Strachey says proudly: “Soviet citizens feel that many 
commodities are scarce (p. 66).” This situation, he, however, 
finds wonderful, for “paradoxically enough, the creation of this 
feeling of scarcity is one of the greatest achievements of the 
socialist economic system (p. 66).” This feeling will be followed 
by the attainment of “general plenty,” whereby one of “the 
greatest achievements” will be lost. General plenty ‘will not 
have been fully accomplished until every soviet citizen who wants” 
one, owns a motor car (p. 108).” From this point of view the 
United States must be much closer to socialism than the U.S.S.R. 


(The second part of this review will appear iw tle next issue) 
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“dependable” representatives of “dependable” anti-fascist or- 
ganizations in the general staff and in the single command. 
Together with the reapplication of the disciplinary rules of the 
old military codex, this will favor victory, but will prove de- 
cidedly ‘unfavorable to the schemes of the revolutionists. In the 
Madrid-Valencia sphere the C.N.T. is obliged to give way and 
merely attempts to introduce itself into, or exert some control 
over, the united command. In Catalonia and Aragon, however, 
it still strives to dominate the armed forces through a plan ap- 
proaching that proposed by the P.O.U.M. This pretension can 
only be explained by the belief common among the Catalonian 
syndicalists that only the C.N.T. can be the necessary inclusive 
organization of workers acting in a revolutionary manner. 

I omit, because of lack of space, the pretty scheme of the 
“Bolshevik-Leninists”, the Trotskyites, which provides for a 
pyramidal structure of militians’ committees, peaked by a central 
committee of all the militia. This is again an idealization of 
what these intransigeant revolutionists believe to have happened 
in the Russian Revolution and in the Russian Civil War. ‘The 
fact is that the appearance of the Russian soldiers’ soviets marked 
the breakup of the Tsarist army, while it was their disappearance 
that marked the emergence of the Red Army, amidst the exigen- 
cies of the Civil War. ‘The same reconstitution of the traditional 
army, displacing the popular militia, is taking place with the 
development and sharpening of the Spanish Civil War. 


NOW THE Communist qualification of the struggle as a national 
war for the winning of the independence of Spain from Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany reflects a viewpoint prevalent among 
the anti-fascist fighters, who are faced with the fact that they 
have to contend with an opposition built, to a great extent, of 
German, Italian and Portuguese arms and men. Garcia Oliver, 
the Anarchist Minister of Justice, gives the position of the mem- 
bership of the F.A.I. and the C.N.T. when he says: “The Spanish 
proletariat will never be able to realize its ideal if it has not first 
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Believing that Mr. E, L. Roof’s review of Leon Trotsky’s 
“Revolution Betrayed” (introduced in no. 2, vol. 2) is too 
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assured the independence of its country. That is, according to 
him, the Spanish proletariat will place itself in the position to 
accomplish its social emancipation only by safeguarding the in- 
dependence of Spain now threatened by Italian Fascist and 
German Nazi intervention. Of course, for Garcia, the revolu- 
tion—that is, the workers’ appropriation of means of production 
—does not stop during this war for independence. 

The belief that this is a fight against Italy and Germany is 
not only well founded but is, to a certain extent, a guarantee of 
the allegiance of the population to the Republican cause. Victory 
will be facilitated by the spread of this belief. This is in itself 
an emphatic sign of the historic level of the Spanish revolution. 

On the other hand, the Communist comparision of the present 
struggle to the Napoleonic war, which took place in 1808—more 
than a hundred years ago—, expresses pointedly the desire of the 
Spanish Bolsheviks, or their Kremlin guides, to keep the range 
of popular action today in Spain at the level of an 18th century 
revolution. Their speakers and writers are in the habit of em- 
phasizing that the aims and scope of the Spanish Revolution are 
identical with those of the French Revolution of 1789. 

The Spanish Revolution—and a revolution is taking place— 
is limited by the following conditions: 

1. The unsocialist outlook of the population of Spain. 

2. The unsocialist outlook of the population of the rest of 
Europe. 


3. The low level of the economic development of Spain, work- 
ing for the eventual defeat of revolutionary action that is limited 
to Spain. 

By all signs we have here another Russian Revolution. And 
that is exactly what the Spanish Bolsheviks are afraid of, They 
are afraid to have the international situation muddled with 
another “Russian Revolution.’ They were quite willing, last 
October, to have the civil war serve as an excuse for the timely 
start of a World War waged by “democratic powers against 
fascist powers.” But they were and are afraid to have the Spanish 
revolutionism carry over into the rest of Europe, weakening 
militarily or scaring away the allies whom Moscow has or seeks. 

Great Britain and France are the powers wooed by the Krem- 
lin. The British Foreign Office dominates France. It has a 
phobia for revolutionaries that commit acts of expropriation. The 
Bolsheviks in Spain must prove that an alliance with the U.S.S.R. 
is a safe deal. “They must, at the same time, not allow the Nazis 
to push France away from the yet incomplete Soviet pact by 
means of a trump-card snatched up in Spain. 


For these reasons, much of the present activity of the Com- 
munists in the Madrid-Valencia sphere and in Catalonia consists 
in unmaking the revolutionary acts that marked the first months 
of the rebellion, in neutralizing the influence and military strength 
of elements that may mar the picture which they, political artists 
in the hire of the Kremlin, would like to paint in Spain. But 
all of this must be managed with great caution, so that the con- 
fidence of the anti-rebel fighters is not alienated. It is best managed 
in the name of anti-fascist victory. 


WHEN THE SPANISH trade union organization rose to face 
the revolting militarists, they accompanied their political acts 
with the “expropriation” of industrial and commercial properties 
found on hand. This was a natural stop for the C.N.T. It 
fitted in with its program. Soon after the smashing of the revolt 
in Barcelona and Madrid, the C.N.T. turned to all anti-fascist 
organizations with a general program of “expropriation” for the 
entire Spain. 
The rebellion brought the following social array: 
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The petty-bourgeoisie, the workers and peasants, the liberal 
professions, faced in struggle the army, church, the big land- 
owners and some important Spanish capitalists. In Spain most 
small enterprises were owned by natives. Most large industrial 
enterprises had foreign owners. In the “expropriation” that took 
place, I am referring especially to Catalonia) there was little 
reason for seizing the small industrial and commercial units. The 
C.N.T. proposed worker control in such concerns. For sound 
political reasons, the foreign owned enterprises were only 
“Borrowed” by the labor organizations that took them over. Later 
they were paid for, fully or in part, by the “legitimate” State. 
Other industrial units that were taken over by the labor organiza- 
tions were the public services run by the municipalities. In such 
cases the committees of the C.N.T. and the rival U.G.T. re- 
placed the officials that previously managed these enterprises. 


The developing war situation brought the rationing of food, 
control of prices by the government and the labor organizations, 
and to a certain extent, the control of trade. The attempt of the 
C.N.T. in Catalonia and Aragon to organize internal commerce 
on a “cooperative” basis, replacing private merchants through 
“food committees’ was frustrated by the opposition of the Com- 
munists and the bourgeois Esquerra and the cynical sabotage by 
the Communist Minister of Public Provision Camorera. Catalonia 
could not get foodstuffs, on credit, from the rest of loyalist Spain 
while the C.N.T. took charge. Comrade Uribe, the Valencia 
Minister of Agriculture saw to that. In Barcelona, Comrade 
Minister Camorera smiled gleefully when, inspired by some clever 
people, housewives started to domonstrate against the “commit- 
tees’ ’’ control of provisions and for free trade. At the proposal 
of the C.N.T. to have the nation, through its worker economic 
organizations, take over the exportation of oranges, an important 
item in the foreign trade of Spain, the Communist Minister of 
Agriculture Comrade Uribe warned: “The legitimate govern- 
ment of the Republic had not authorized anybody to reguisition 
the products of the land.” 


The early proposal of the C.N.T. for a planned general pro- 
gram of “socialization” for the entire Republic through the 
medium of the labor organizations and peasants’ unions, under 
inclusive national councils, was received by the social-democrats, 
the bourgeois republicans and the Communists with the cries: 
“Insanity! Fascist provocation!” Already in the days of its 
greatest influence the ambition of the C.N.T. to act as an in- 
clusive labor organization and the organizer of the economy of 
entire Catalonia was frustrated by its lack of money and the 
refusal of the Caballero government to give any of its gold, even 
the Catalonian savings held in the Bank of Spain, to purposes 
controlled by the C.N.T. And these purposes were pure war 
needs as well as economic. (One of the first acts of the C.P. in 
Madrid was to throw a ring of followers around the banks.) 
The “legitimate” government knew whom it had to fear. The 
difficulties of financing the “‘collectivized” economic enterprises 
in Catalonia and the inability to get money for arms led to a 


compromise with the Companys government, which for a time 


seemed to have been replaced entirely with the Central Anti-Fascist 
Committee, in which the C.N.T. predominated. Companys backed 
by the P.S.U.C. (United Socialist Party of Catalonia adhering 
to the Third International) had the confidence of the holders 
of gold in Madrid and Valencia. The alternative to an immediate 
famine, panic and turmoil was the revival of the Companys 
government, by having the labor representatives take ministries 
in his government and the replacement of outright worker control 
of industry with a sort of State control through an Economic 
Council representing the trade unions as well as the government. 
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At present, each collectivized industrial unit in Catalonia has an 
“interventor” representing the “legitimate” State. He is named 
by the Economic Council after agreement with the workers. The 
same way, the choice of a factory director must be approved by 
the Economic Council. The Esquerra and the Communists, using 
their credit with the Valencia government and later their mono- 
poly of the Valencia purchases from Russia, prevailed in ob- 
taining that the so-called socialized industry should not be handed 
over directly to the trade unions. Using the same power, they. 
insisted on the succeeded in getting the immediate indemnifica- 
tion of foreign factory owners and the indemnification in principle, 
with a provision for future settlement, of all other expropriations 
by the workers. At the same time the central government 
(Valencia) boycotts the enterprises held by the Catalonian labor 
unions by buying abroad the manufactured goods heretofore — 
bought in Catalonia. 


With the outburst of the rebellion, the peasants took land 
wherever they could. ‘This was especially true in Catalonia, 
where the large estates were said to be nationalized by a decree 
of the Companys government after the general seizure by the 
Peasants had already taken place. The C.N.T. with its typical 
directness went to the country to organize “cooperatives.” Its 
attempts at typing up the agricultural cooperatives with the 
“socialized” industry were smashed by the joint opposition of the 
Esquerra (Catalonian bourgeois nationalists) and the P.S.U.C. 
(adhering to the Third International). 


We saw that in Catalonia, the C.N.T., representing the most 
ambitious and socially self-conscious section of the Spanish work- 
ing class, attempted to clothe in fact its immediate program of a 
mixed economy, with a socialized sector in industry and agricul- 
ture and a surviving sector of private economy subjected to the 
control of the trade unions. The realization of this program was 
hampered by war conditions, by the mistrust of the Valencia 
government, by the opposition of the Catalonian bourgeois 
nationalists and the Catalonian Communist Party (disguised as 
the P.S.U.C.). With the arrival of Russian aid, munificently 
paid for with the gold of the Bank of Spain, the influence of the 
P.S.U.C., heretofore numerically small, started to rival the 
C.N.T. The program of the C.N.T. is now threatened with 
famine and the total immobilization of the syndicalist armed 
forces. With the failure of this program, which but for the 
mentioned untoward influences is not as utopian as it appears, 
the C.N.T. and its guiding inner organization, the Iberian An- 
archist Federation, may be destroyed as a power in Spain, and 
the proposed merging of the C.N.T. and U.G.T. may be the 
first step in that direction. 

In the rest of the country, that is, wherever the C.N.T. does 
not exert its influence, the “‘collectivization” is a sort of happy- 
go-lucky ‘“‘war socialism,” arising with the efforts of a government 
to meet the exigencies of a national calamity. 


THE LABOR union is the preferred instrument of the new 
social structure that the anarcho-syndicalists want to build in 
Catalonia. But they do not exclude for the present the use of 
the autonomous municipality, nor the district, regional and na- 
tional political apparatus. These political forms, however,—say 
the anarchist theorists—can at most nationalize industry. ‘They 
may help to trace the general lines of the new society. Only 
through the perfected labor union, which can take in all the 
elements of the working population, from the technician to the 
mill hand, will the economic base of society be put directly in 
the hands of the producers, ‘The organic super-structure of the 
labor unions, that is to say, the National Federation of Industry, 
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through its General Economic Council is the instrument with 
which to procure and distribute raw material and adjust the 
capacity of the production of industry to the needs of national 
consumption and export.” (Peird, Terra y Libertad, February 
275: 1937: ) 

In the Soviet Union, with the development of its present State- 
capitalist system (catering to the interests of a special section 
of Russian society), the State, in its movement to serve those 
special interests, overcame and subjected the labor unions, leaving 
them the status and function of company unions. But in the 
social-economic structure that the Catalonian anarcho-syndicalists 
have in mind, the described national systems of labor unions (say 
the F.A.I. theorists) will hold and run all economic activity on 
a federative basis and soon displace the present State (the auto- 
nomous municipality and the district, regional and national, 
strictly political, setups). 


AN IMPORTANT problem in this scheme is the question of 
finance. How will the initial economic movement of the new social 
structure be financed ? For it is obvious that in the social-economic 
transformation that the Catalonian anarcho-syndicalists say has 
already begun, but is delayed and hampered by war conditions, 
the factor money remains for some time a key consideration. 

According to the Juan P, Fabregas, the Anarchist Minister 
of National Economy, the severest offensive against the Catalonian 
Revolution takes the shape of a financial blocade, which is ‘a 
thousand times worse than the blocade of our coasts and frontiers; 
an economic-financial blockade that menaces to choke us in its 
monstruous tentacles if we do not know how to react to it rapidly 
and practically. The revolutionary task in Catalonia has not 
met with the necessary aid and collaboration on the part of the 
central government of the Republic. It is these inner and ex- 
terior difficulties that oblige Catalonia to resort to its own de- 
vices in order to buildits own financial regime, and, if circum- 
stances impose this, also establish its own monetary system.” 

Fabregas points out that a monetary system can be formed 
in three ways: 1. “with ‘Pure Gold,’ constituted on the basis 
of the pure and simple circulation of the precious metal; 2. with 
the ‘Gold Bullion Standard,’ on the basis of a fiduciary circula- 
tion guaranteed by stocks of gold and silver; or 3. with a ‘Gold 
Exchange Standard,’ based on the circulation of notes guaranteed 
by a stock of devises having parity with gold.” 


The existing lack of reserves of the precious metals in Catalonia 
rules out the first two systems. Fabregas considers the third 
system, based on the “Gold Exchange Standard” quite practicable 
in the given circumstances—‘if we prove ourselves capable and 
if conditions permit us to mobilize the intrinsic riches of the 
autonomous region (Catalonia).” Fabregas made an exhaustive 
study of the natural and industrial resources of the entire penin- 
sula in 1931, immediately after the proclamation of the Spanish 
Republic. (Let us not forget that the anarcho-syndicalists are 
net separatists. "They make immediate plans for Catalonia be- 
cause it is there that they have some power. It is the fact that 
they have little power in the rest of Spain that limits their overt 
program to Catalonia. The ultimate idea, of course, is a Na- 
tional Federation of Industry covering the entire Iberian penin- 
sula, including Portugal.) ‘The mineral, agricultural, industrial 
and commercial wealth of Catalonia—the only positive wealth, 
because it is the genuine product of labor translated into the 
creation of values” must be mobilized “in order to constitute with 
it the base and expression of the instruments necessary for the 
construction of the norms of our new monetary regime.” 

This calls for a single, central directorship of all “economic- 
financial activity.” It calls for the immediate monopoly (by the 
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national federation of labor unions, the Federation of Industry) 
of all production and of domestic and foreign trade. The mone- 
tary elements necessary to set the plan in motion—‘“the monetary 
means that will surely not be given to us by the central govern- 
ment (Madrid-Valencia government)—are at hand, says Fabre- 
gas. ““The treasury of the Generalidad (Catalonia) possesses 
sufficient valorizable and quotable elements to lay hold of the 
300 million francs that we shall need to put the machine in 
motion.” 


LET US JUMP over the barriers that stand now in the way 
of applying the plan. Let us apply it. 

Functioning for any length of time in the midst of the world 
market, the industrial enterprise taken over by the Catalonian 
trade union and coordinated into a national system through the 
“Federation of Industry,” must undergo the same influences that 
act on any producers’ cooperative. They must “pay.” They 
must be profitable—in the capitalist sense, the only sense possible 
—or go under. Effected on a national scale, complemented by 
the State or Federation monopoly of the country’s foreign trade 
and by this single control of the economic-financial activity of 
the nation, such “socialization” might work — again, in the 
capitalist sense. 


For as a result of this monopoly, the national “cooperative” 
would assure itself of a constant market at home and thus sub- 
tract itself, on the domestic field, from the laws of competition. 
But the national “cooperative” will not be able to escape the 
laws of competition in the international arena. ‘There it will 
have to stand up against all comers—all other sellers and buyers 
—in order to dispose of its goods at a profit and to pay for credit. 
(For Fabregas’ “Gold Exchange Standard” notes can no more 
save Catalonia or Federated Iberia from the need of credit and 
the influence of the world money market than the Russian “‘social- 
ist rouble” could save the vastly larger and richer U.S.S.R.). 
In order to be able to do that, the National Federation of In- 
dustry—its central control—will have to adopt toward its workers 
—the erstwhile free cooperators—the same attitude that any 
capitalist entrepreneur takes to his employees, The national 
cooperative—soon the national capitalist—will have to squeeze 
out of the producers working in the total national enterprise 
enough surplus-value to realize at least an average rate of profit 
on the world market. It will have to do that or drop out of the 
world market and collapse into backward self-sufficiency. 


MERRILY I have skipped over all the difficulties facing the 
scheme at this moment. For the first thing to be done in preparing 
this dish is to catch the rabbit. The Catalonian labor unions have 
taken possession of a number of industrial enterprises but by far 
not of all. The Catalonian unions have not the monopoly of the 
country’s foreign trade. ‘They have not the control of the entire 
economic activity of the country, “They have not the power— 
the political power—to mobilize the wealth of the country. Their 
efforts—utopian ?—to make real the rule of the workers in Cata- 
lonia are being checkmated on every side, by the’ Madrid-Valencia 
government and the Social-Democrat, Communist and bourgeois 
Republican bloc at home. ‘The nearest, the best customer, of 
Catalonia is France. But according to the clearing system 
established by the French-Spanish commercial treaty, only the 
central government of the Republic and not any power in Cata- 
lonia can be the monopolist trader dealing with France. Cata- 
lonia, in so far as it is syndicalist, is openly boycotted by the 
Caballero government, and the pressure will increase in the future, 
The Catalonian workers have not even the political power to put 
their hands on the 300 million francs needed to start the ball 
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rolling in accordance with Fabregas’ plan. The C.N.T., desiring 
to win the workers in the Social-Democratic and Communist 
labor union federation (U.G.T.) for the cause of an immediate 
social transformation, offers to merge with the U.G.T. But who 
will win in the merger? ‘This may be the first move to the dis- 
integration of the C.N.T. Already a new kind of treintismo 
(for the lack of space I shall describe this as a tendency among 
the anarcho-syndicalists to compromise and slide into the ways 
of the Social-Democratic trade unions) is raising its threat within 


the C.N.T. itself. 


If the F.A.I. remains dominant within the C.N.T. and if a 
single inclusive Catalonian labor federation, resulting from the 
united anarcho-syndicalist and Social-Democrat trade unions, 
really obtains political power for revolution in Catalonia, in the 
midst of a victorious Republican Spain, the ccndition must lead 
to an open — even armed — clash with the Madrid-Valencia 
government, 


THE DEFECTION of the greater part of the army in July 
left the defence of the Republic to the militia organized and 
recruited by the laborite, nationalist, and trade-union organiza- 
tions. Here was a real people’s army. With the development 
of the struggle, after every defeat, the part of this people’s army 
that was under the control of the Madrid-Valencia government 
tended to assume the characteristics of the traditional armed 
forces. The recent militarization decree marks the complete 
return to the rules of the regular army. 


This development is somewhat similar to what took place 
during the Civil War in Russia. We must not forget, however, 
that the Russian Red Army thus formed consisted almost entirely 
of experienced soldiers. “The former people’s militia transformed 
by the traditional military codex equals the Red Army. The 
bourgeois republicans and the Communists (who are by now in 
control of the Socialist Party of Spain) see in a traditional army 
a more efficient war instrument but also security against revolu- 
tion. We must not forget that the question: “What will happen 
after victory?” is never out of certain minds. (I am not so 
sure that the general and adequate arming of the population, 
producing profuse guerilla bands, might not have stopped Franco’s 
advance. ‘The Spaniards take to guerilla warfare. This did 
not need to interfere with the perfecting of a regular army, 
especially in the technical branches, as aviation, tanks, etc. All 
organizations, including the C.N.T. are for a unified central 
control, Denikin and Kolchak were defeated by the joint action 
of the partisan bands and the regular Red Army. But the 
Valencia-Madrid military experts decided to apply to the Spanish 
Civil War the lessons they learned in the last World War. 
Lessons you cannot play with and revise to suit new needs are 
lessons not learned.) 


“Why is there no attack on the Aragon front?” asks the paper 
of the Anarchist youth. The answer is: “Because there are no 
arms ... On the Aragon front, there are no machine guns, no 
tanks, no aviation. In the advance posts of Osera and Farlete, 
hand grenades have the value of treasures for our militians .. . 
Stop these tricks! Enough party maneuvres! We cannot tolerate 
to have differences exist between different fronts—to arm some 
and abandon others. You cannot play politices with the blood 
of the people!” 

The Aragon front is the C.N.T. and P.O.U.M. front. On 
the Aragon front Catalonian workers are opposing enemy avia- 
tion, tanks and artillery with rifles that the C.N.T. itself is still 
purchasing in France. (Michael Koltzov, the Pravda corres- 
pondent in Madrid makes a point of describing in his dispatches 
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sent home the “cowardice” of the P.O.U.M. militia, just as 
comrade Louis Fischer is wont to suggest that much about the 
syndicalists in his reports to the European and American liberals. 
The story of how Andres Nifi, the P.O.U.M. Minister of Justice, 
was pushed out of the Generalitat is, however, not for publica- 
tion. Neither Koltzov nor his fellow employe Fischer have yet 
told their readers that the C.N.T. yielded to the insistence of 
the Soviet Consul-General at Barcelonia that Nifi go only on the 
Russian official’s promise of Soviet arms for the Aragon front— 
a promise he apparently never intended to make good. Bolsheviks 
have ever been clever. 

With adequate arms, the Catalonian militia would have taken 
Zaragoza and Huesca early in the war. It would have threatened 
Pamplona and Burgos, the immediate center of the rebellion. 
It would have made impossible the invasion of the Basque country. 
It would have eased the pressure on Madrid. But as the young 
complainant writes: “The Aragon front is an Anarchist front.” 
That is what they who hold the gold say. It was quite possible, 
however, that the capture of Madrid and threat to Valencia might 
have come by the way of the alley between Zaragoza and Madrid. 

The same untrustworthy elements—the least trustworthy, the 
F.A.1. itself—ask for a general mobilization of man power and 
all wealth in order to make victory possible: 

“Six months of war have taught us well enough, in a practical 
manner, that to the criminal, barbarous and iron organization 
of fascism . . . we must oppose another organization which, with- 
out resorting to methods that are insulting to our militia, will 
enable us to function with the maximum of efficiency against the 
despotism of our enemy. ... Modern wars, like the one that is 
raging now in Spain, cannot be won by leaving the chances of 
victory of the good will of a number of idealistic comrades. 
Neither can this war be won by subjecting everybody to the 
despotism of people who would like to have our anti-fascist action 
serve their party or organizational purposes.” (“Tierra y Libertad, 
February 20, 1937). 


The F.A.I. and C.N.T. ask for the incorporation of all able 
men in a people’s army. ‘Together with the single military com- 
mand, they want the “purification and control of the military 
command by the anti-fascist organizations.” For they do not relish 
the idea of placing completely the management of the war in the 
hands of persons whose attitude on the question of social change 
and whose class loyalties are dubious. (The debacle at Malaga 
was not due to the lack of a single military control. It was not 
due to the absence of the traditional military bureaucracy; there 
was plenty of it at Malaga. It was in great part attributable to 
the bungling of “military experts.” ) 

The F.A.I. and C.N.T. also ask for the “frank, permanent 
and effective cooperation of the central government to suit the 
needs of all fronts.” 


They also ask for the “progressive socialization of the economy, 
as a fundamental step that, in the spirit of the revolution, will 
permit a greater industrial output, an equalization of economic 
conditions . . . the suppression of irritating privileges and of chaotic 
production.” 


INDEED the slogan of all the worker organizations, since the 
morning of July 19, has been: “Unity to defeat the reactionary 
rebellion !” 


But we see that with the call for unity, certain groups couple, 
to this day, the demand for a basic social change. There was no 
unity because the loyalist militia represented different organiza- 
tions, where were suspicious of each other. There was no unity 
especially because through the entire anti-fascist front there ran 
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a definite crack, dividing the organizations that stood for an 
immediate social transformation from those that were for the 
status quo. 

However, it is this desire for unity—together with the awaken- 
ing of the small propertyholders to the realization that it was 
time for him to defend his own particular interests, backed up, 
of course, with the gold argument and the indefatigable activity 
of the Communists, armed with the prestige of the Soviet Union 
—that explains how the “legitimate” government gradually re- 
trieved the functions appropriated by the labor organizations 
and their fighting organs during the first months of the Civil 
War. It is this desire for unity that motivated the merging of 
the labor organs of government with those of the “legitimate” 
government that appears to be represented by the establishment 
of the Caballero cabinet, the abolition of the Catalonian Central 
Anti-Fascist Militia Committee and the entry of the representa- 
tives of the worker organizations into the Companys government 
in Barcelona. The autumn threat to Madrid sent the anarcho- 
syndicalists into the Madrid government. ‘The chances to re- 
introduce a single military administration for the entire Republi- 
can area were further strengthened by the Malaga defeat. 


THE APPEARANCE of the labor committees functioning as 
government organs marked the first two months of the civil war, 
when the avowed revolutionary elements in the Spanish labor 
movement seemed to be dominant politically. A new stage was 
ushered in when the labor organizations began to concede the 
supremacy of the “legitimate” government, which had the con- 
fidence of the “democratic” and “proletarian” States abroad 
(where the treasury of Spain had been deposited). Little by 
little the traditional State apparatus in the Madrid-Valencia 
sphere and Catalonia regained its usual powers and functions. 

At the time when this is being written, the fact that everybody 
in the Republican camp is genuinely interested in securing a 
complete victory over Franco and his fascist allies is further 
manipulated to blank the aims of those labor organizations that 
want to use the anti-fascist enthusiasm of the population for 
more than the defeat of the rebels—for a socialist revolution. 

The need for military organization and unification is made to 
serve the purpose of “normalizing” social relations, which were 
badly shattered when the population rushed to defend the Republic 
against the generals. The “democratic” and “proletarian” powers 
must consider loyalist Spain safe enough to help against Fascist 
and Nazi aggression. Thus the Spanish and Catalonian Com- 
munists use the prestige of the Russian Revolution and the Soviet 
Union to attack the P.O.U.M. and—as yet surreptitiously, for 
the C.N.T. still commands numbers—the “uncontrolled commit- 
tees” sponsored by the F.A.I. Thus Azafia is called back from 
the monastery, where he went to forget the worries of the re- 
bellion in the study of the classics. Back in the fray for a 
progressive bourgeois Spain, he takes the occasion to remind the 
country that the Cortes and he are the only “legitimate” govern- 
ment and that the Civil War is a war “not for a socialist or 
syndicalist Spain but for Freedom and Independence.” 

War sometimes breeds revolution. Continued for any length 
of time, it seems to defeat revolution. 


THE SYSTEM of government by party and trade-union com- 
mittees could not have been long-lived. It lacked the unanimity 
of support to enable it to function easily as a regular and inclusive 
State apparatus. The committees were manned almost exclusively 
with the revolutionary elements that first rushed into the fight. 
The more numerous newcomers that have by now been drawn 
into the struggle—especially through the U.G.T. and the agri- 
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cultural organizations—have a viewpoint typical of the numeri- 
cally propenderant petty-bourgeois population of Spain. (A view- 
point much akin to that of the more prosperous French petty 
bourgeois and peasants.) They frown on the “revolutionary 
experiments and social excesses” that were proposed and executed 
by the worker committees. They want a return to social and 
political “normalcy.” They want to win the war, to win peace, 
even peace without strikes. They want a political and military 
national organization that is dependable and smoothly working, 
and will win the the confidence and support of the “democratic” 
States, and thus bring victory and peace as soon as possible, It 
is possible to imagine a unified military control for the entire 
anti-rebel front, with the committees of the labor organizations 
continuing as government organs to which the professional mili- 
tary experts of the general staff will be responsible. But such 
an arrangement is posited on a marked degree of agreement among 
the organizations forming the anti-rebel front, or on a marked 
degree of political maturity of the population of the country, and 
therefore the merging of the several organizations into one. 

The fact is that the anti-fascist committees which assumed 
State powers and State functions in July and August, are not 
representative of the population at this moment. Their regime 
was at most a makeshift, transitional arrangement that served 
to cope with a sudden crisis but had to lead to any of these three 
replacements: 


1. A revolutionary constitutional convention (assembly ). 
2. A return of the powers of government to the previously 
chosen legislative and executive apparatus, represented by the 
Cortes and Azajfia’s office. 

3. The institution—especially as a result of the exigencies of 
the war—of a military-bureaucratic dictatorship, similar to that 
which appeared in Russia as a result of the Civil War. 

In Russia the military-bureaucratic dictatorship arose on a 
foundation provided by the debris of the soviets (ruined by the 
Civil War). The Russian soviets of 1917-1918, therefore, seem 
to parallel both the Spanish anti-fascist committees and the pro- 
posed revolutionary constitutional convention. In Spain a military- 
bureaucratic dictatorship, also built by the demands of the war, 
tends to rise out of the rehabilitated traditional “democratic” 
apparatus. We may expect it to bear the name of “Democratic 
Republic.’ So in Russia the military-bureaucratic dictatorship 
that arose with the destruction of the soviets as holders of State 
power bears the name of “Soviet Power.” Spain is not Russia, 
however. The fact that anarchism, as a system of political 
thought, has blossomed to the appearance of maturity in Spain 
seems to be a guarantee against the successful domination of the 
country by any totalitarian scheme. 

Sooner or later we shall have an open clash between the 
avowed revolutionary elements within the anti-fascist camp 
and the people that take a stand against “‘excesses” and experi- 
ments. ‘This collision has been delayed by the rebellion. Both 
sides united against a common enemy. However, the continua- 
tion of the Civil War will possibly so weaken the revolutionaries 
that the clash I am referring to may take the form of a more 
or less peaceable suppression of the revolutionary minority and 
will not call for the use of arms on a large scale. For the effort 
to achieve victory puts into the hands of the worthies who are 
for the social status quo a powerful instrument, fashioned of 
popular support, bureaucratic efficiency and military strength. 


THE WORKERS and small property-holders of Spain have de- 
monstated that, given a fair chance, they can vanquish the hired 
and borrowed armies manipulated by the rebel generals. The 
Spanish people will win a complete victory over the rebel generals 
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if the popular forces obtain the equipment they need and if the 
aid in men and war material offered to the reactionaries by their 
foreign friends is kept from mounting. In other words, the 
fate of the Spanish Republic rests in the hands of the great 
European powers. With Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany ex- 
tending their intervention in Spain, the Republic can only be 
saved through the open or covert interposition, for the Republic, 
of the “allies:’ France, Russia, and especially Great Britain. 
The British Foreign Office is the master of the situation. Italian 
and German intervention will stop when the Foreign office de- 
cides it is time to stop it. ‘The Spanish Republic will again be 
given the treatment usually accorded to a sovereign power in 
international dealings as soon as the British Foreign Office con- 
siders that this coincides with the interests of Great Britain, 
with the interests of capitalism in general. 

It should be evident by this time that a step of this kind does 
not signify a clash between democracy and fascism, though it has 
been described as such by well-meaning persons and though this 
description will figure in an important way in the publicity of the 
coming World War. 

We shall have here, as we already have in the present acts of 
the interventionists, a struggle between the haves and have-nots 
of imperialism. 

What are the roles played by the European powers in the 
Spanish Civil War? Let me retell the story. (See Roberto’s 
communications in previous issues of International Review, 
especially November 1936.) 

A certain section of British capitalism with investments in 
Spain was scared by the social discontent sweeping Spain. These 
people were the first to finance the militarists plotting their 
rebellion. Immediately the Italians and Germans, who want 
the Spanish market and Spanish raw material and cast their eyes 
on the natural resources and strategic position of Morocco, also 
bid heavily and officially. France and England did not like to 
have the allies of the Nazis and Fascists win over a democratic 
government that protects the property of their nation against 
bad anarcho-syndicalists. But neither did they like the prospect 
of a wide attempt at a social revolution that appeared to loom 
on the horizon by July 1936 and seemed to have become an im- 
posing fact with the wave of anti-rebel resistance by the Spanish 
people. It was true that, if Franco won as an ally of Germany 
and Italy, the Meditterranean line and the Pyrenean frontier of 
the Anglo-French partnership would be endangered. But Franco 
and his generals could always be bought. It seemed so obvious 
that a reactionary government not having the approval of Great 
Britain would have a very hard time in Spain. Then Great 
Britain was not yet ready for war. It needed time to complete 
its armament. Nobody but Russia was ready for war. Great 
Britain therefore immediately proposed general non-intervention. 
After some time it became evident that the official non-interven- 
tion did not stop Italian and German intervention. The British 
therefore allowed Russia and—quite secretly—France to help 
enough to keep the loyalists going. Franco was held but not 
defeated. Italy and Germany were checkmated in Spain. 
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WHAT EXACTLY was the role of Russia? 


Stalin’s Russia made no effort to help during the first three 
months of the Civil War. For some time there was little re- 
ference to the struggle in the Soviet papers. Stalin’s Russia 
clung to its immediate ally, France, which clung to Great Britain. 

But it soon became clear that the Italian and German govern- 
ments were using Spain as a lever to pry France away from its 
Soviet pact. The Soviet government first retorted to the attempt 
to isolate her—taken with disinterest and therefore tolerance by 
Great Britain—with the threat to incite immediate war in the 
West, using the Spanish civil war as a starting point. A war that 
had its western front in Spain could not but involve England and 
France and willy-nilly make them allies of the U.S.S.R. The 
Soviet government did not want to fight against Germany and 
Japan without partners on the German West. But the im- 
passively skillful British politicians merely transformed the Soviet 
threat — which helped to save Madrid in November — into a 
means of neutralizing the intrusion of the Fascists and the Nazis 
into the Spanish situation. 

The Soviet aid—paid for heavily with Spanish gold—had the 
effect of saving the “proletariat” face of the U.S.S.R. The 
allies (Great Britain, France and Russia) will find the “pro- 
letarian” pretensions of the Soviet government a great asset in 
the coming war. Successful wars are fought with popular en- 
thusiasm, with the help of beautiful ideals and rhythmically 
spoken slogans. 

The Soviet aid (that is the permission to have the Republicans 
buy Soviet war material) created in the population of Spain a 
sort of psychosis in favor of the Soviet Union and its Spanish 
representative, the Communist Party. ‘This Party stands, to- 
gether with the bourgeois Republicans and the Social-Democrats, 
for the smashing of any attempt to trouble the peace of Europe 
with a continuing and expanding revolution in Spain. ‘This is 
in itself an eloquent appeal to Great Britain. 

The open or indirect intervention of the “allies” in Spain 
which will save the Republic from the reactionary generals and 
Germany and Italy will not be given as long as there is a 
possibility that a republican victory will encourage the Spanish 
Revolution. It may be given, as it was given by Russia, to 
neutralize the influence of the revolutionaries. 

The revolutionary* elements in the Spanish anti-fascist front 
know that their cause of revolution is joined to the need of de- 
feating the reactionary generals. “They also understand now that 
the aid that will bring the defeat of the reactionaries will be 
paid for in part with the suppression of the revolution they are 
working for. Great Britain, France, Russia will help the 
Spanish Republic openly and-conclusively as soon as it is clear 
that the forces of law and order have the situation well in hand 
in Spain. 


*I am always referring to the FLA.1., its “outer body,” the C.N.T., 
and the P.O.U.M. The fact that the attempts of these organizations 
are defeated by existing historic conditions, by the dominant out- 
look of the population, by the strength of the opposition, and the 
possibility that their programs are utopian, does not make them 
any Jess revolutionary. Of course, my “anti-fascist front” is the 
commonly used expression, which while inexact, succeeds in telling 
who and what is meant. 
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